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in time of war it is difficult to prevent a clash; and
it was not long before the inevitable happened.
General Merritt decided that the attack should be
made along the shore, and also that the insurgents,
who were between our troops and the Spaniards,
must be drawn to one side. His instructions, in com-
mon with mine, were to avoid all sign of alliance with
the insurgents. Therefore, without holding any di-
rect communication with Aguinaldo, he directed Gen-
eral Greene to persuade the Filipinos to move out
of the way. This Greene tactfully accomplished,
and our men soon occupied part of the trenches built
by the insurgents. Had they remained in this posi-
tion there might have been no bloodshed. But on
the plea that these trenches were not well located
they pushed ahead and began fortifying themselves
in a new position nearer Fort San Antonio, garrisoned
by the Spaniards, which was only a thousand yards
distant.

This work was continued for three days before
the Spaniards made a move of any kind. Then they
appeared to realize that a new line of intrenchments
three hundred yards in length, much more formi-
dable than the shallow rifle-pits used by the insur-
gents, was becoming a serious menace to the fort,
and on the night of July 31 they suddenly opened
fire on our troops.

To our naval officers, thoroughly accustomed to
such night alarms, this firing as heard out on theg of life on both sides.
